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A Word from the Editor 


October days are happy days. Although the sun is bright 
and warm, there is a snap in the air that makes both work 
and play a keen delight. Reds and golds and yellows and 
purples and browns mingle in wild profusion on every hill- 
side and along every roadway and path. During this glorious 
month I shall spend all my spare moments exploring new 
fields, enjoying wild asters and goldenrod, gathering nuts, 
and rustling the dry leaves under my feet. Perhaps I shall 
even have a bonfire and revel in the scent of burning grass. 
While I am doing these things I shall be thinking of you, 
and, in my “mind’s eye,” I shall see you doing these same 
things. 

Among the many enjoyable things that October brings is 
Halloween. Every Wee Wisdom reader can have a jolly party 
this year, for Elsie Duncan Yale gives suggestions for a 
party, and Jatta Taylor Keith gives the patterns and direc- 
tions for making the costumes. 

May your October days be filled with joy. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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DAYS 


By Ruth La Conte 


Dear Father, Thou hast clothed the trees, 
In autumn’s magic gown, 

And set the distant hills aflame 
With scarlet, gold, and brown. 


I thank Thee for the autumn days, 
For crystal, frosty air, 

For friendly, beckoning, winding roads, 

For beauty everywhere. 


Lela 
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Stamp Club, Limited 


By GRACE WOLLESON 


Chapter One 

Jimmie Lee’s freckled face was 
serious. He shoved his cap farther 
back on his curly red hair so that 
he could think better—sort of rea- 
son things out—on his way home 
from school one warm afternoon in 
October. 

Ned, his brother and pal, had 
rushed on home without Jimmy. He 
had been in such a hurry to see the 
boys in the Stamp Club. That was 
the way things had been ever since 
the Stamp Club had started. That 
was really when Jimmie’s troubles 
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had begun. The big boys would not 
let him belong to their club, just be- 
cause he was only nine while they 
were twelve. 

‘‘Hey, Jim, come on!’’ called a 
group of boys, waiting in front of 
his home. ‘‘Get your ball and bat, 
and let’s go over to the lot for a 
game.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Jimmie as he 
rushed into the house. He threw 
down his books and raced down the 
back stairs to the basement play- 
room to get his baseball outfit. 

His excited scurry came to a sud- 
den stop when he reached the 
threshold of his playroom and 
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viewed the scene before him. Sur- 
prise, incredulity, and anger swept 
over his flushed face in quick suc- 
cession. 

There in Jimmie’s own room 
were Ned and two of Ned’s friends, 
Tom Waters and Henry Bane. 
‘*The Trio,’’ they called themselves. 
They were sorting and shoving 


things about as though they had a- 


perfect right to do so. 

‘‘Say! What are you fellows do- 
ing in my room?”’ Jimmie blurted 
out. 

““Go ask Mother,’’ said Ned. 
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‘*She said we could do this. We’re 
not hurting anything.”’ 

‘*You haven’t any right to move 
my things around like that. You’d 
just better get out of here!’’ Jimmie 
advanced into the room as though 
he meant to defend his property. 

**Oh, listen, Jim! Wait a minute, 
and [’ll explain what we’re doing. 
We had to have a room for our 
Stamp Club meetings. My play- 
room isn’t so light as yours, and be- 
sides you have all these shelves that 
you don’t use. They will be fine 
for filing our stamp collections— 
our albums and cases.”’ 

“But I don’t want to trade 
rooms!’’ Jimmie insisted. 


“What are you fellows do- 
ing in my room?” 
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“*You don’t use this room, Jim,”’ 
argued Ned, ‘‘except for a store- 
room for your junk. Mother per- 
suaded me to give this room to you 
when you were a little fellow, be- 
cause you played indoors then. 
Now, I think you might let us use 
it. Mother said that she thought 
you wouldn’t care.”’ 

‘“‘We’ll move your stuff care- 
fully,’’ added Tom Waters. ‘‘We’ll 
put everything into Ned’s room just 
as you had it here.”’ 

Suddenly a happy thought struck 
Jimmie. His defensive attitude 
left him as suddenly as it had come. 
Nobody knew how much he had 
worried about the Stamp Club. To 
think that the boys would not let 
him join their club had hurt him. 
He had been their pal in everything 
else and now, just because he was 
only nine, they said he could not be- 
long. Now was his chance! Just 
the chance he had been waiting for! 

‘*Well, go ahead then. help 
you,’”’ said Jimmie. ‘‘But if you 
have your meetings in my room, 
then I can be a member, can’t [?”’ 

Ned, Tom, and Henry exchanged 
looks. 

‘*You see, Jim,’’ said Ned, ‘‘we 
fellows would like to have you, for 
we know that you’re a good scout; 
but there are five other boys from 
our grade in the club and they 
wouldn’t want a little fellow like 
you to belong.”’ 

Ned had not forgotten how many 
times Jim had helped him, and he 
really wanted his brother to be a 
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member ; but he knew that the other 
boys who did not know Jim very 
well would think that he was just 
trying to bring in a little brother 
who would be a nuisance. 

Jimmie’s face fell. 

‘*Well, I wouldn’t need to come 
to all the meetings if I could just 
belong.”’ 


‘Wait till you’re twelve, Jim. 
Then we’ll take you in,’’ consoled 
Henry. 

‘*Yes,a fine chance I’d have then! 
When I’m twelve you fellows will 
be fifteen, and you will have the 
same excuse.”’ 


‘*But you’ll let us use this room 
anyhow, won’t you, Jim?’’ coaxed 
Ned. 

‘No, sir, I won’t!’’ said Jimmie, 
standing his ground and defying 
the older boys. ‘‘If I can’t join 
your Stamp Club then you can’t 
have my room for your meetings! 
I'll go right upstairs and ask 
Mother, and don’t you move any 
more of my stuff either!’’ Jimmie 
turned and ran quickly up the 
stairs, while The Trio gazed at one 
another in consternation. 

‘‘Do you think he really means 
it?’’ asked Tom Waters. 

‘*T’m afraid he does,’’ said Ned. 
‘‘Jimmie is a good scout, but he 
hates to be told that he is not old 
enough to belong to our crowd. 
When he makes up his mind to do 
anything, he usually does it. Once 
he sets that red head of his—well, 
you know how he’s always been— 
nothing can stop him. I think [’ll 
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run up and see what Mother has 
to say about it.”’ 

Mrs. Lane looked up from her 
work at the kitchen table and 
smiled at the flushed and excited 
little lad before her. 

‘*What’s the trouble, Jimmie ?’’ 

‘‘Mother, the boys are moving 
my things out of my playroom, 
and I don’t want them to.”’ 

‘*Ves, I know they are, dear. I 
thought you wouldn’t care. I in- 
tended to ask you about 
it before they began, 
but you were late again 
getting home from 
school, so I told them to 
go ahead. I was quite 
sure that you would be 
willing to make the ex- 
change.”’ 

“But I’m not will- 
ing, Mother. The fel- 
lows want it for their 
Stamp Club and they won’t let me 
join; so, I’m not going to let them 
have my room.’’ 

‘*But, Jimmie, you never use the 
room, except to store your things. 
You don’t play down there any 
more. What difference does it 
make ?”’ 

‘“Yes, Jim,’’ said Ned, entering 
the room. ‘‘You don’t use it. Come 
on, be a good Indian, and let us have 
x” 

‘*No, sir, I don’t have to. Do I, 
Mother?’’? Jimmie gazed earnestly 
into his mother’s face. ‘‘Do I?”’’ 

‘*No, dear. It’s your room and, 
if you want to keep it, that is your 
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“What's the trouble, Jimmie?” 


right. I suppose, Ned, you boys 
will have to use your room. I know 
it will be rather dark and crowded, 
but Jimmie seems to have made up 
his mind definitely.”’ 

‘*O Jim, why not be a good scout 
and let us have it ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir! Mother says I don’t 
have to, and if you fellows won’t let 
me join your old club then I won’t 
let you have my room. So there!’’ 

Having heard the boys calling 
him from the front yard, Jimmie 
rushed downstairs to get the forgot- 
ten ball and bat. 

Tom and Henry looked up ex- 
pectantly as Jimmie came bounding 
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downstairs and into his playroom. 

‘*Well,’’ Jimmie addressed them, 
‘‘vou might as well get busy and 
move my things back where you 
found them! So long!’’ 

Like a flash, he was gone before 
the astonished lads could think of 
an answer. 

At the dinner table that night, 
Jimmie was much quieter than 
usual. He hoped that the subject 
of the Stamp Club would not come 
up. Aunt Martha and Dad might 
think that he had been selfish. 
Maybe he had been, but‘he did want 
to join that club! If he held out 
long enough, maybe the fellows 
would let him join in order to get 
his room. Still, Jimmie was trou- 
bled. Down deep in his heart, he 
knew that he had been mean about 
the whole affair. 

‘“We’re going to move our Stamp 
Club, Dad,’’ Ned was saying. 

Jimmie did not look up. He was 
very busy with his food. Somehow, 
he did not want to look at anybody 
then, not even at Mother. 

‘*That’s fine,’’ said Dad warmly. 

‘““We wanted Jim’s 
room, but he didn’t want 
to trade with me; so we’re 
going to use my play- 
room.”’ 

“Why, Jim, don’t you 
think it would be nice to 
use your room for a club 
room ?’’ asked his aunt. 

‘Sure, if they’d let me 
join their club; but they 
won’t!”’ 
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‘“*TIs that right, Ned?’’ asked Fa- 
ther. 

‘*Yes, sir. I would like to have 
him. Tom and Henry would too, 
but there are eight boys in the club. 
The other five are from our grade. 
They don’t want a little fellow like 
Jim hanging around.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t he be an honorary 
member ?’’ asked Aunt Martha. 

‘*No, ma’am, I’m afraid not. You 
see, some of the other boys have 
younger brothers too. If we made 
all those little fellows honorary 
members, we’d have trouble.’’ 

‘*You haven’t any stamps, any- 
way, have you, Jimmie?’’ asked 
Mother. 

‘*No, not yet,’’ replied Jimmie 
quietly. ‘‘Except just ordinary 
ones.”’ 

“‘If he had a stamp collection, 
would you admit him to your ex- 
clusive club?’’ asked Aunt Martha. 

‘*No, we just couldn’t doit. You 
see, it isn’t stamps, Aunt Martha; 
it’s years. Jim just isn’t old enough 
to realize the value of stamps and to 
catalogue them as we do.”’ 


Jimmie found an old scrapbook. 
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**Oh, I see,’’ said Aunt Martha. 

guess I do know—you'll just 
see,’’ asserted Jimmie, stoutly. He 
made up his mind then and there 
that sometime he would make Ned 
take that back. To get into the 
Stamp Club with those older boys 
was his greatest ambition. But 
what could a fellow do? How could 
he ever get a real stamp collection? 

Jimmie’s freckled face was seri- 
ous, but he said very little during 
the rest of the dinner hour, and the 
conversation shifted to other topics. 
That active brain beneath the curly 
mop of red hair was hard at work, 
trying to evolve some method by 
which he might gain admission to 
the Stamp Club. When Jimmie 
Lee made up his mind to do some- 
thing he usually accomplished it; 
but this proposition was very dif- 
ferent from any that he had previ- 
ously encountered. 

After dinner, Jimmie went down- 
stairs to his playroom to see if the 
boys had put everything back 
where they had found it. Sure 
enough, he saw all his stuff placed 
just as it had been before The Trio 
had begun to change things. 

Jimmie found an old scrapbook 
and lay down on the floor to read it. 
But even the pictures failed to in- 
terest him ; his mind was too active. 
He was distressed. He wondered, 
after all, if he should have acted 
as he had. Ned had never been self- 
ish with him, but then Jimmie did 
want to get into that Stamp Club. 
Nobody knew how much he wanted 
to do that. 
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Lying on the floor in the twilight, 
his serious face pillowed on his 
hands, Jimmie tried to reason 
things out. Soon he heard The Trio 
coming down the stairs. 

‘‘Say, Tom, you should see that 
stamp of Bill Wall’s,”’ he heard 
Ned say. 

Jimmie pricked up his ears. He 
knew Bill Wall. He was captain of 
the high school football team. 

“Did you see it, Ned?’’ asked 
Tom. 

‘*Yes. Bill was out working in 
the yard this afternoon when I 
came home from school. He called 
me over and showed me the stamp. 
It’s sure a dandy. It’s a five-cent 
stamp of the first regular issue of 
1847. It’s catalogued at eight dol- 
lars, but Bill. said that he would 
sell it for five. I guess he needs the 
money; he seemed anxious to sell 

‘Where did Bill get it?’’ asked 
Henry. 

‘*He said that he had had a stamp 
collection when he was a youngster, 
but that he had given away or sold 
all his stamps except this one. He 
had forgotten all about it until he 
heard about our club. He hunted it 
up because he thought maybe we 
would buy it. I wish we could!’’ 

‘‘But we haven’t any money,’’ 
Tom reminded him. 

**T know it, but just think what it 
would mean to have that valuable 
stamp in our club collection.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t there any way that we 
could manage to buy it? Can’t you 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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Patty's Party for Ten 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


Patty Lou was an only child. Being 
an only child was not much fun, Patty 
Lou had long ago decided. It was not 
much fun, even when one owned a pony 
and nine dolls and a music box and a 
small ivory-colored piano which had 
come all the way from Germany. Being 
an only child was not much fun, even 
though one took dancing lessons and 
swimming lessons and had a beautiful 
bedroom, with six windows that looked 
out upon the sea, for always the eyes 
of grown folks seemed to say: 

“Ah, she is an only child. She is apt 
to grow up to be selfish and vain, and a 
bit starchy toward her elders.” 

Patty Lou’s aunt Felice, a precise 
little lady with very proper manners, 
had been the first person to put this 
thought into actual words. That 
had happened on a rainy day when 
Patty Lou had been just six years 
old. She had been sitting, curled 
up and half asleep, like a soft little 
kitten, in the wing chair by the fire. 
Aunt Felice and Aunt Constance 
were sewing by the tall French 
windows. 

“Poor child,” Aunt Felice had 
said, “she is so apt to grow up to be 
selfish and self-centered, for she 
has no one to whom she must give 
up her ways and her wishes.” 

Both Aunt Felice and Aunt Con- 
stance had sighed decorously, and 
had gone on with their sewing. The 
rain had gone right on falling, and 
Patty Lou had gone right on sitting 
curled up like a soft little kitten in 
the wing chair by the fire. She 
had been, however, no longer half 
asleep. On the contrary, she had 
been wide-awake and her eyes 
teary; but her heart had pounded 


in rebellion against those low, clear- 
clipped words, which had seemed to be 
trying to make a badly shaped pattern 
for Patty Lou’s young life. 

The little girl had jumped from the 
wing chair and run across the room. 

“I’m not going to grow up selfish and 
self-centered,” she had declared with 
fine spirit, looking from Aunt Felice to 
Aunt Constance. “I’m going to learn to 
give up to—to everybody. I promise.” 

Then Patty Lou was suddenly weep- 
ing on Aunt Constance’s soft, silken 
shoulder, and Aunt Constance was say- 
ing: 

“There, there, Lambie! That is a 
fine promise. Let us hope that you will 
keep it.” And Aunt Felice was saying: 

“There, dear child! I am happy to 


“I’m going to give up to everybody.” 
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hear that you mean to be generous.” 
Four years had slipped away since 
that rainy afternoon when Patty Lou 
had sat in the library curled up in the 
wing chair. Four years had passed 
since she had given her promise to the 
two fond aunts. Was the big white 
house waiting and listening to see 
whether she would keep her promise? 
The big white house was run as if by 
clockwork. Dinah, the cook, sounded 
the Chinese breakfast gong at eight 
o’clock. Never a moment later than 
eight, Father, looking very correctly 
dressed and dignified, and the two aunts, 
clad in linen prints, walked decorously 
down the stairs. Patty Lou always felt 
a rush of shy pride at sight of them, for 
they were her very own relations. She 
belonged to them and they belonged to 
her, but it seemed to Patty Lou that a 
small girl of ten like herself could give 
up very little indeed to such thoroughly 
grown people as Father and the two 
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aunts, who already seemed to possess 
everything they needed and much more 
besides. 

They seemed to need nothing at all 
from a small Patty Lou, who as yet 
could not even spell correctly, or always 
speak properly, or always remember the 
correct way to behave when guests 
came in for tea. Would she, after all, 
need to grow up self-centered, solely be- 
cause there was no one in the big white 
house to whom she could give up? Patty 
Lou wondered and wondered. 

Once she stole into the big kitchen 
just after tea. She would help Dinah 
clear away the tea things, and wipe the 
cups and saucers. Poor Dinah had yet 
to get dinner, and also great platters of 
sandwiches to make and pack away in 
the ice box for evening, when guests 
were coming. While she, Patty Lou, 
slept, the guests would eat Dinah’s 
sandwiches and drink her coffee out on 
the terrace under the stars. Dinah 

worked very hard 


Ui it 


| always. She was 

always hurrying 

about in a calico 

dress and checkered 

ay kerchief, scouring 

8 the kitchen, prepar- 

ing vegetables, or 

stirring up one of 

LEH her delicious cakes. 

; She was never late 

with dinner, nor 

did she ever fail to 

\ have some special 

~F dainty set out for 

re Patty Lou when she 

came home hungry 
from school. 

Patty Lou found 

a fresh towel. Here 

a real chance, 


“Dinah can’t let you 
all handle yo’ aunties’ 
Spode cups.” 
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she told herself, to 
give up her own 
wishes in order to 
help Dinah, for had 
not Aunt Constance 
offered take 
Patty Lou for a ride 
in the new car? 
Right at that min- 
ute Patty Lou heard 
the new car driving 
away. 

But at sight of 
Patty Lou standing 
by the sink with the 
tea towel in her 
hand, Dinah had 
rolled her eyes, 
made a solemn-look- 
ing mouth, and 
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Patty Lou was to 
have a Halloween 
party, so Aunt Fe- 
lice and Aunt Con- 
stance had an- 
nounced at break- 
fast one morning. 
She might ask nine 
of her little friends, 
they said. A caterer, 
who knew about 
making _ surprise 
dishes and delicate 
party food, was to 
drive out from town 
to assist Dinah with 
the refreshments. 

During the busy 
week that followed 
the announcement, 


gently taken the Aunt Felice made 
towel away. tiny baskets and 

“No, honey chile,” mill wil -| place cards for the 
she had said, “Di- Be iit table. Patty Lou 
nah can’t let you all { x felt very important 
handle yo’ aunties’ : indeed over being 
Spode cups. They’re allowed to write the 


one hundred years 
old, honey, and more precious than gold 
to yo’ aunties.” 

A small, tight-feeling lump had come 
into Patty Lou’s throat. She had lost 
not only her wish to go with Aunt Con- 
stance, but she had lost her chance to 
help Dinah too. Even Dinah seemed to 
need nothing at all, nothing especially 
from a small Patty person of ten. 

October came, scattering the hills and 
byways with yellow and crimson leaves; 
shaking dusky showers of nuts to the 
ground, and painting pumpkins the very 
jolliest color in all the rainbow. Leaves, 
nuts, and pumpkins lay scattered on 
field and on hillside. Patty Lou had 
seen, in one afternoon when riding in 
the new car, what had seemed to be 
enough pumpkins for an endless pro- 
cession of Halloween lanterns. 


invitations, for she 
had thought up a little verse which Fa- 
ther had pronounced “passably good.” 
It read: 
“Please come to my party; 

There’ll be fun for you. 

The time is six-thirty. 

Your friend, Patty Lou.” 
How interesting the invitations looked, 
decorated as they were with pumpkin 
and ghost pictures! 

Two days before Halloween, Patty 
Lou set out to deliver her invitations. 
At the door Aunt Felice tucked another 
note into the little girl’s hand. 

“Please leave this at Mrs. Denny’s,” 
she said to Patty Lou. 

Mrs. Denny, with the three little Den- 
nys, Bootsie, Simeon and Monica, lived 
in The Hollow. The Hollow was a nar- 
row gulch that ran through the town of 
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Westmoor. In The Hollow lived the 
folk who worked at the mill. They 
dwelt in small, sad-looking houses which 
had only scant porches and tiny, un- 
kept yards. 

Mrs. Denny, clad in a blue work dress, 
came every Friday morning to Patty 
Lou’s home to do the weekly cleaning. 
Sometimes Patty Lou watched her as 
she polished the tall windows and 
cleaned the smooth paint. How differ- 
ent was Mrs. Denny, with her bare, red 
arms and her great work apron, from 
the soft-spoken, silken-clad aunts! Per- 
haps Mrs. Denny was different because 
she lived in The Hollow. 

All the people who lived in The Hollow 
were thought to be different from the 
folk who lived on the higher levels of 
the town. It was easy, Patty Lou 
thought, to see that they were different 
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because of their clothes and because of 
the queer, sad-looking houses in which 
they lived. 

The people who lived on the broad 
sunlit streets of Westmoor never called 
or took tea at the low, crowded houses 
in The Hollow. And the people in The 
Hollow never called or took tea at the 
large houses of the upper avenues. 

The children from the fair, sunny, up- 
per streets rarely, if ever, went to The 
Hollow to play; for the children of The 
Hollow, like the grown folk, were 
thought to be different too. But the chil- 
dren of upper Westmoor loved to wan- 
der on the high slopes of the gulch and 
to peep down over its steep sides. There 
they found the gayest patches of yellow 
wood sorrel and the biggest clumps of 
checker bloom. 

Rising from The Hollow one could 
hear, in spring, the call of 


| 


—a sweet, far - reaching 


the white-throated sparrow 
—_ chant. Now the winter 
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wren had come to The Hol- 
low, and was again sending 
out its strange, lilting war- 
ble. 

Once a company of gyp- 
sies had camped at the far 
end of the narrow gulch. 
One could see the yellow 
light from their fire re- 
flected against the night 
sky, and could hear the 
y faint music of gypsy fife 
4 -| and fiddle. 

Only on rare occasions 
was Patty Lou sent to The 
s Hollow with a note. When 


she reached the house in 

Ms. \ which Mrs. Denny and all 
the little Dennys lived, she 

S found small Monica sweep- 
“=, ing the steps. Monica’s 


The children of the hollow were thought to be 


different too, 


face lighted with a smile at 
sight of Patty Lou. 
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“TI—I brought a note,” said that little 
girl, reaching into her pocket. Monica, 
with another bright smile and a wistful, 
backward glance at Patty Lou, carried 
the note into the house. 

Now Patty Lou was hurrying out of 
The Hollow. It seemed good to be again 
on the beautiful wind-blown street 
above, for already the last finger tip of 
sunlight had left the narrow little lane 
that lay under the shoulder of the hill. 

Within half an hour all nine invita- 
tions had been left at nine tall doors. 
Patty Lou’s heart sang as she trudged 
up the hill toward home, for she had in- 
vited her best-loved friends to the party. 
Aunt Constance had said that ten sur- 
prise packages were hidden in nooks and 
corners about the house. There was a 
package each for Jackie and Nick and 
Jerry and Lee and Marjory and Cathy 
and Merle and Carol and Jean. The 
tenth was perhaps for Patty Lou. 

When Patty Lou opened the front 
door she discovered that the hall and 
the living room were decorated with 
paper witches riding broomsticks, with 
black cats and big-eyed goblins. O-o-oh! 
How lovely and gay everything looked! 
How like Halloween! 

While the family was at dinner, the 
telephone rang. Father answered it. 
After a moment he came back to the 
table. 

“My dear,” he said, smiling at Patty 
Lou, “it seems that you have left a note 
at Marjory’s that was intended for our 
Mrs. Denny.” 

Patty Lou was thinking quickly. Had 
she really left Mrs. Denny’s note at 
Marjory’s? Then, by mistake, she must 
have given Monica an invitation to the 
party, and Monica was a child of The 
Hollow. Neither Patty Lou nor Mar- 
jory nor any of the children of the up- 
per town played with the children of 
The Hollow. Much less did they ever 
invite them to parties. What would her 
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nine best-loved friends think if they 
should find a child from The Hollow 
sitting with them at the long, sparkling 
party table? 

“Rather a mix-up,” said Father, 
watching Patty Lou. “What are you 
going to do about it, little girl?” 

“Why, I’m—I’m just going to tell 
Monica that—that I made a mistake, 
and that she’s really not invited to my 
party at all,” answered Patty Lou in a 
small voice. 

Everything grew very still in the big 
dining room. Finally Father spoke 
again. 

“You see, my dear, your inviting 
Monica to the party was an accidental 
mistake, but to tell her now that she is 
not wanted would be a deliberate mis- 
take. Deliberate mistakes are the sad- 
dest mistakes that we can make.” 

Patty Lou’s eyes grew puzzled; Fa- 
ther used such big words. It wasn’t al- 
ways easy for a ten-year-old person to 
know what he meant by them, but now 
he was explaining about “deliberate.” A 
deliberate act, he said, meant something 
that one did on purpose. 

Patty Lou was thinking hard. Yes, 
already she had made one mistake by 
accident, through carelessness. Would 
she want to make a bigger one—on pur- 
pose? Could she offer Monica a peep 
into the lovely white house and then 
close the door on her? Could she? It 
was not Monica’s fault that she had been 
asked by mistake. 

“Better let matters rest as they are,” 
advised Father. 

“You must explain to Marjory in the 
morning and invite her to the party,” 
said Aunt Felice. 

Patty Lou waited. Perhaps Aunt 
Felice or Aunt Constance would suggest 
a way out of the difficulty. But the two 
aunts were already talking about some- 
thing else; they were leaving the prob- 
lem for her to settle—all alone, 
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The problem was not solved by late 
evening, when Patty Lou climbed the 
stairs for bed. So while the night wind 
blew sweetly through the trees, she lay 


The voices of Aunt Felice and Aunt Constance came on the 
wings of the night breeze. 


between her scented sheets, watching 
the stars and wondering what to do. 

Had not Aunt Felice said over and 
over that one was judged by the com- 
pany one kept? Would her nine best- 
loved friends judge her if they found a 
girl from The Hollow at the party? 

Just then the soft voices of Aunt 
Felice and Aunt Constance, talking to- 
gether in the upstairs sitting room, 
came on the wings of the night breeze 
into Patty Lou’s bedroom. 

“Here is a real opportunity for Patty 
Lou to give up her wishes to some one 
else,” said Aunt Felice. “It is the great- 
est opportunity she has ever had to 
think first of others. Living with us 
grown-ups, the child has only too few 
chances of this kind.” 

“Somehow I believe she will choose 
the kinder way,” said Aunt Constance. 
“T sometimes feel that we should all do 
more for the poor children of The Hol- 
low.” The voices drifted away on the 
night. 
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Patty Lou was suddenly wide-awake. 
She was remembering that rainy day 
and her promise in the library four sum- 
mers ago. There had been little chance 
for the giving up of wishes in the big 
white house where every one had more 
already than he needed, but here was a 
real chance. Poor little Monica! Had 
she ever been to a party in a fine house? 
“She shall come to my party and see 
what a real party 
is like,” murmured 
Patty Lou. Then 
she fell asleep. 

But the next day 
her good _ resolu- 
tions fled when she 
saw Jackie and 
Marjory and Cathy 
and Jean and all 
her other _best- 
loved friends at 
school. What at- 
tractive little folk they were! Their 
skins were like the fair petals of flowers. 
Monica’s hands were rough from work, 
and her skin was tanned a nut-brown 
color. 

Many times during the morning Patty 
Lou discovered Monica looking at her 
and smiling, but each time Patty Lou 
turned away from the ardent look of 
expectancy that lay in the dark eyes of 
Monica. Could she bring herself to tell 
this smiling, trusting little girl that she 
was not wanted at the big white house, 
just because she was a child of The Hol- 
low? Just because she was somehow 
different from the rest? Patty Lou 
wondered and wondered again. 

After all, what made Monica different 
from the other children? Patty Lou 
asked herself suddenly. Her deport- 
ment at school was equally as good as 
that of Marjory or Cathy or Jean. And 
Monica was the best speller in her room. 
Perhaps it was just her clothes that made 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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Suggestions for Your Halloween Party 


By ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 


The Invitation 


The owl and the pussycat went to sea, 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 
And now they’ve sailed back home again, 

To send this little note. 


They’ll give a party on Halloween; 
Be very sure of that! 

So come in costume, quaint or queer, 
To greet the owl and the cat. 


Of course in costumes “quaint or 
queer,” the guests arrived promptly, to 
be greeted by a host and a hostess wear- 
ing a cat and an owl mask, respectively. 
These masks and costumes were fash- 
ioned from black and brown cambric. 


Catnip Ball 


The cat cheerfully suggested a game 
of catnip ball. The guests sat in a circle. 
The cat, in the center, held a knotted 
white handkerchief, which, she said, was 
the catnip ball. She explained that she 
would toss it to a 
player, who must 
toss it to some 
player across the 
circle, while she, 
the cat, tried to get 
it. The ball must 
be kept moving, 
while the cat, mew- 
ing piteously, tries 
to get it. If she 
does catch it, the 
last one who threw 
it takes the cat’s 
place. 


Owls Are Flying! 


Now it’s’. the 
owl’sturn. A 
feather duster is 


produced, and the owl is blindfolded. 

“Owls are flying,” says one of the 
guests, lightly flicking the owl with the 
feathers. 

“Who, who?” asks the blindfolded 
owl. 

“That’s for you to say 
Ere I fly away.” 

If the owl guesses the name of his 
feathered friend who flicked him with 
the duster, the latter is blindfolded and 
the owl joins the group. Otherwise, the 
owl must try to guess again. 

Masks are off by this time. 


Feeding the Owl and the Cat 

This is the next game. Several owl 
and cat heads are cut from brown and 
black paper. They should then be 
mounted on cardboard, numbered, and 
hung in a doorway. Each small guest, 
in turn, is supplied with a soft rubber 
ball, preferably the “return” kind, with 
a long elastic. The guest then tries to 
feed either an owl 
or a cat. A score 
is kept, according 
to the number of 
times the heads 
are touched, and 
a small prize 
should reward the 
one with the high- 
est score. 


The Pea-green 
Boat 


This, of course, 
is the table center- 
piece. Cut two 
pieces of green 
cardboard for the 
sides of the boat, 


(Turn to page 38) 
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She was a little Indian girl, who lived 
where the prairie rolls up into hills that 
rise higher and higher, until they meet 
the mountains. Bird-on-the-Wing, her 
people called her, because from morning 
until evening she was like a bird, flitting 
here, there, and yonder. She often wan- 
dered among the hills after wild flowers 
and never got lost. Sometimes she went 
to the mountains where she played in 
the dashing streams, or climbed after 
the sheep owned by her father’s tribe. 

However, Bird-on-the-Wing always 
returned to the family wigwam by the 
time the sun set over the high mountain 
peak. There was one great fear in her 
life: she was afraid of the dark. The 
trees and the hills, which were her 
friends in the daytime, seemed to her at 
night like strange beings just waiting to 
carry her off where she would never 
again see the light of day. 

Of course Bird-on-the-Wing was 
wrong in her imaginings. Nevertheless, 
she never failed to hurry inside her fa- 
ther’s wigwam when darkness came, 
and she could not be coaxed out again 
until morning. 

One day all the Indian men and boys 
left the small settlement to take the 
grain they had tended all summer to a 
distant market. They would be gone 
more than a week. The women and chil- 
dren were left behind to await their re- 
turn. 


Wing 
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LANs 


Bird-on-the-Wing always dreaded this 
time of year more than any other. It 
seemed to her that the shapes in the 
darkness were always more terrible 
looking when her father was not there, 
but during the day she ran as usual 
over the rolling hills. 

On the afternoon of the last day of 
her father’s absence Bird-on-the-Wing 
took her younger brother for a walk. 
They went all the way to the foot of the 
mountain where the little brook gurgled 
in and out among the mighty, towering 
trees, for little Brave One was a sturdy 
fellow and could walk as far as his 
sister. 

Then Bird-on-the-Wing became in- 
terested in chasing a beautiful green 
butterfly. If only she could catch it! 
If she followed it fast enough and far 
enough, she thought she might manage 
to get it when it alighted on some bright 
mountain flower. 

So, bidding Brave One wait there 
where the path forked, she took the 
lower path after the butterfly, which 
was now sailing along almost out of her 
sight. She would be back, she told 
Brave One, in a very short time. 

But how could Bird-on-the-Wing come 
back soon when the butterfly kept just 
ahead of her and she wanted it so 
much? At last, however, the beautiful 
creature flew high, high up, until it was 
lost to sight in the branches of a leafy 
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tree overhead. Then Bird-on-the-Wing 
gave up the chase and started back to 
find her brother. 

Of course she ran all the way back to 
the place where the two paths parted. 
But as she ran a terrible thought came 
to her. It was getting dark; she could 
no longer see the sun. Oh, why had she 
chased the butterfly! 

“Brave One! Brave One!” She often 
paused a moment and with fast beating 
heart cupped her hands and sent her 
cry ringing through the forest. But no 
answer returned to her. Never before 
had her path been so long. 

At last she came in sight of the fork 
in the trail. Twilight was coming on 
rapidly now, for darkness comes quickly 
in the mountains. She would take Brave 
One’s hand and run home faster than 
she had ever done be- 
fore, Bird-on-the-Wing 
assured herself as she 
paused for breath. 

Where was’ Brave 
One? Not where she 
had left him. Perhaps 
behind the rock, hiding 
from her. There was 
no time for play now. 
Bird-on-the-Wing hur- 
ried around the huge 
rock, but her brother 
was not there. She 
called. No answer. Oh, 
she must hurry home! 
What was that down 
her path? She strained 
her eyes. It was only a 


shaking its branches 
gently, and it looked as 
if it moved toward her. 

She ran about, fran- 
tically looking for little 


Prints of little feet, just 
the size of Brave One’s. 
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Brave One. There was no sight of him, 
no sound. What should she do? Per- 
haps, relief came to her, he had grown 
tired of waiting for her and had gone 
home alone. But what was that in the 
soft earth? She got down on her knees 
to examine closely. Prints of little feet, 
just the size of Brave One’s. They all 
pointed in one direction. Up the higher 
path he had gone, and had not come 
back. 

She could not go farther into the dark 
forest after him. Oh, why had she come! 
She would go home and send her mother 
to search for little Brave One. Down 
the path she went on winging feet. Then 
after a few rods she stopped. 

At night, she remembered, the cougar 
came down from his home high up in 
the mountain in search of food. What 
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She would not dare 
act afraid. 


if he should find little Brave One before 
her mother could get back? 

Bird-on-the-Wing tried to forget that 
she was afraid as she darted back again, 
calling at the top of her voice, her little 
heart beating against her ribs as though 
it would burst its walls. On up the 
higher path she sped. What was that 
huge, shadowy thing before her? She 
stopped and held her breath. Oh, she 
knew now! It was a big boulder. Often 
she had climbed over it when she had 
been there in the daytime, for it was 
right in the trail. She ran ahead. Again 
she paused abruptly. 

What noise did she hear? It sounded 
like crying. Was it——? It was! little 
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Brave One! dear Brave 
One! 

In less time than it takes 
a mother bird to fly to her 
young, Bird-on-the-Wing 
had her arm about her 
brother and was starting 
homeward. 

“T was lost, or I shouldn’t 
have cried,” said Brave 
One stoutly. “Are you lost?” 
he inquired. 

“No, Brave One. I know 
the way very well,” replied 
his sister. 

“Are you afraid?” 
Bird-on-the-Wing felt 
her small brother’s hand 
tremble in her own as he 
asked this question. Why, 
she would not dare tell him 
she was afraid, for that 
would make him afraid too. 
She would not dare 
act afraid either, or 
he might guess. Of 
course the swaying 
thing in front of 
her was only a tree. 
Yes, she was up to it 
now, and could reach 
out her hand to touch the low 
branches. It was the same friendly 
tree where she had one day stopped 
to rest and make herself a cap of 
its leaves. Why, these trees were 
all her friends in the daytime. Could 
they not be friends at night, even though 
she could not see them? Had not her 
mother told her that same thing about 
the Great Spirit? that He was her 
friend even though she could not see 
Him? 

“There they come,” suddenly shouted 
Brave One. “It’s our father. I hear 
him talking.” 

“O little Daughter, were you afraid?” 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Make Your Own Halloween Costume 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


You can make a special Halloween 
costume with very little trouble or ex- 
pense, and the nicest thing about it is 
that you do not have to bother to keep 
your mask on, for it is part of the cos- 
tume. 

The best material to use is cambric, 
which is about 27 inches wide and costs 
about 15 cents a yard. If you want to 
be an owl get light brown material; if 
you would rather dress as a black cat 
of course you will want black cambric. 

Measure from your shoulders the 


5 INCHES 


INCHES 


9 INCHES 


length that you want your costume to 
be. Add 15 inches for the head. Then 
get twice that length of material for the 
costume; one length for the front and 
one for the back. 

Make a paper pattern for the head 
and fold paper as shown in figure I (a). 
The finished head pattern should be 
about 18 inches wide at the ears, and 15 
inches from the top of the head to the 
shoulder seam. Make the outline of the 
head the same for both the cat and the 
owl. Lay the completed pattern on the 

material. Cut two pieces, one for the 

front and one for the back. The back 
piece should have a slit or placket so 
that it can be put on. 

Then fold the material so that you 
have a double piece exactly the length 
that you want your costume to be. 
The fold is at the top. Now fold it 
again the long way (b in figure I). 
At the folded corner cut in 5 inches, 
making a straight opening to which 
you will sew the headpiece. 

Next, on the selvage side, measure 
down from the top fold 9 inches. Here 
cut straight into the material 4 
inches. This makes the sleeves. Then 
cut a diagonal line to the bottom. 

Cut a slit down the back of the 
costume to correspond to the opening 
in the headpiece. Now turn the ma- 
terial wrong side out and sew up the 
side seams of the dress and the head- 
piece. Take the two finished parts 
and sew them together at the neck. 


Now the real fun starts. To make 
the owl face, use black, dark brown, 
yellow, and orange crayolas. First 
hold the mask up to your face, meas- 
ure the space you will need between 
the eyes and mark the places to be cut 
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out. Cut a tiny hole for each. eye, 
just big enough to see through. Then lay 
your costume flat, and with brown cray- 


ola draw two curved lines from the tips 
of the ears down to a point in the center 
of the headpiece two inches from the 
seam joining the headpiece and dress 
(a in figure I). For the eyes make 
black circles about as big as a twenty- 
five cent piece, with the holes that you 
cut for the eyes as the centers. Make 
other circles of yellow and orange 
around these, and then make an irreg- 
ular outline in brown around each eye. 

Turn the mask wrong side out, place 
several folds of paper under the face, 
and run an iron over the parts that have 
been colored with crayolas. This will 
set the colors. Then bind the opening 
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down the back, and fasten with snaps, 
or sew tapes on each side and tie. 

For the black cat (a in figure II) you 
will need a very small can of quick dry- 
ing oil paint. Mark the places for the 
eyes as before, then draw in the face 
very lightly with a white crayola. Put 
several thicknesses of paper under the 
parts to be painted so that the paint 
will not go through; then paint. 

Let the paint dry thoroughly, and 
finish the opening in the back of the 
costume as for the owl. 


Patty's Party for Ten 
(Continued from page 16) 


the difference—her shabby little shoes 
and her scanty cotton frocks which had 
braved so many washings and ironings 
and mendings. Had she, Patty Lou, and 
her friends all this time been judging 
Monica and the other children of The 
Hollow by appearances? Was not the 
Monica beneath the faded cotton frock 
the real Monica? And was not this 
Monica, with her shy, gentle manners, 
quite as good as Marjory or Cathy or 
Jean or herself, Patty Lou? 

Patty Lou turned suddenly and gave 
Monica a bright answering smile. In- 
stantly she was strangely and joyously 
glad about the accidental mistake; glad 
that Monica was coming to the party, 
for it did not matter, after all, what 
people thought about it. It did not mat- 
ter what even her best-loved friends 
thought about it, since she, Patty Lou, 
was doing what she believed to be right. 
Yes, here was a real chance for giving 
up, for giving up pride-thoughts, for 
giving up caring what other people 
thought. 

She turned and flashed Monica an- 
other smile, which said quite plainly: 


“We are friends too—just like the 


others.” 
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Curly Locks, Curly Locks! wilt thou be mine? 

Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine; 
But sit on a cushion, and sew a fine seam, 

And feed upon strawberries, peaches, and cream. 


Color the wall tan, and the circle behind Curly Locks’ head pale blue. Make the 
basket brown; the strawberry bowl and cream pitcher, red. Color Curly Locks’ hair 
yellow; her dress, pink, and the pillow she sits on, lavendar with a green tassel. 
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OCTOBER'S TASK ° 


Br 
Claire Boyle Bracken 


October’s very busy, 
Putting all the flowers to bed, 
And weaving warm leaf-blankets 
Of yellow, brown, and red. 


She tucks the blankets snugly in; 
Then whispers to them all: 

‘*Sleep safe and warm, dear flowers, 
Until the March winds call.’’ 
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PARTMENT 


God 


By DOROTHY MUELLER (14 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Why does the sun come over the hills? 
Why does the sun go down? 

Is there a great Power up there 
That makes this world go around? 


Why do the waters rise on the beach? 
Why do the waters fall? 

Is there a great Power out there 
Behind this rise and fall? 


Why do the moon and stars come out? 
Why do they fade and hide? 

Is there a great Power up there 
That lets us see each sight? 


Yes, there’s a great Power back of all. 
It is not strange or odd. 

Why should we not believe in this? 
For the power of the world is God. 


The Fire 


By SANDRA ANN WHITING (9 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


The fire is colored with many a shade, 

Yellow, blue, red, and jade. 

It comes at the very touch of a match, 

And the smoke will fly for the wind to 
catch. 

Up the chimney, ne’er to be seen again; 

Up to the sky it tries hard to gain. 

Away it sails, higher and higher, 

And still more smoke comes from the 

fire. 


The Adventures of a Shrimp 
(A true story) 


By JOHN C. A. MELDRUM (714 years) 
Parkstone, England 


I was swimming down a pleasant 
stream one day when a great stone came 
hurtling down. It stunned me for a 
time. When I recovered I found my- 
self between the stalk and the leaf of a 
watercress plant. Presently I swam out 
and stayed out all day. At night I came 
back, because I had made up my mind 
that in the watercress was a good place 
for me to sleep. I slept late next morn- 
ing. You see I had been swimming 
hard. 

After a time I felt myself jolted and 
bumped about. “What is this?” I 
thought. I looked out from my nook in 
which there was, luckily for me, a little 
water, just enough to cover me; and I 
found that there was watercress thick 
round me, but not as it had been in 
the stream. I crouched down again and 
tried to think what could have happened. 
At last I realized that the watercress 
that I was on had been picked. At first 
I was very frightened, but I calmed my- 
self, and hoped that the cress that I was 
on would be bought by some one who 
would not throw me out into the garden 
where I would not be able to find water. 

Presently, the van that carried the 
watercress stopped, and one of the men 
leaped down and, strange to say, took 
the basket that I was in. I was very 
glad of this, because I knew that the 
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watercress in the shops was kept in 
jugs of water. 

Soon I was taken outside, with the 
cress. Then a man came along and 
bought the cress that I was on. Pres- 
ently I came to his home, and then I 
was put into water, for which I was 
very glad. Soon his wife saw me and 
called her little boy to see me. He put 
me in a jam jar with a little salt water. 
He has changed the water twice, and is 
going to take me to the sea or to Poole 
Park lake as soon as he goes there. I 
am quite happy in my jar. 


The River: 
By VIRGINIA BRIER (10 years) 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 


As the river wends its way 

Where the little ripples play, 
Where the sun sends out its ray 
Down the silvery waterway; 
That’s the place I’d like to go 

To watch the fish swim to and fro. 
I’d watch the rushing waters flow, 
And the golden sunset glow. 


The Lost Dog 
By JEAN MORRISON (11 years) 
Rutherford, N. J. 


A thin, half-starved dog was curled 
up on the steps of a schoolhouse. When 
school was over the children came hur- 
rying down the steps. They did not no- 
tice the little dog. 

Later, John came more slowly out of 
the schoolhouse. He saw the little dog 
and ran over to it. Taking it in his 
arms, he started home. When John 
reached home he asked his mother if he 
might keep the dog since it belonged to 
no one. She said yes. John named the 
dog Bud, and the two lived very happily 
together. 
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My Wishes 
By VIOLET BURKE (14 years) 
Chicago, IIl. 


I wish to have a strong, sound mind, 
A body of full strength, 

And, too, an earnest faithful heart, 
So I’ll be good and kind. 


I wish to have two perfect eyes, 
So I can always see 
The right from wrong through all my 
life, 
And what God means for me. 


Two perfect ears I want to have, 
So I can always hear 

Good words my friends all speak to me, 
To keep me from all fear. 


I wish to say only good words, 
So, God, please let me talk. 

I want to keep my able hands, 
And feet to let me walk. 


Please keep my mother dear from harm, 
And do, please, make me tall; 

And let me have a lot of friends, 
Now, Lord, I think that’s all. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


During the last few months we have 
had it called to our attention that two 
poems sent in by Wee Wisdom readers 
for our Young Authors’ Department 
were not the work of those who sent 
them in, but were copied from other 
books. Since all the work published 
in this department is to be written by 
boys and girls, it is of course not fair 
to our young authors to publish the 
work of adults as children’s work, nor 
is it fair to the real author of the 
poem or story. Remember, to be your 
own work, a poem or story must be 
something that you never read or 
heard before; it must be something 
that you have thought of in your own 
mind. 

We feel sure that with this note of 
explanation all our readers will under- 
stand that any poems or stories they 
send in must be their own work. 


EDITOR. 
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We radiate joy to all the world. 
We speak only good words. 


Attention, Boosters! It is time for 
another of our jolly monthly meetings. 
If you are not yet a Booster, write the 
secretary for an application blank. Send 
your letters to the Booster Club secre- 
tary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Each member is expected to keep the 
Booster pledge given on the back of the 
application blank, and to write four 
monthly letters to the secretary, telling 
how he is keeping the pledge. We pub- 
lish on these pages as many letters as we 
have room for. 

If you wish to have the club members 
pray with you for any good thing, ask 
the secretary to place your name on the 
list for prayers. If you wish to cor- 
respond with other Boosters and are 
willing to answer their letters, you may 
have your name placed on the list for 
correspondents. 

Our Booster pin, a likeness of the 
three wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents ; or earned by send- 
ing in a subscription to Wee Wisdom for 
some one other than yourself, and writ- 
ing four monthly reports to the secre- 
tary. 

With school well begun and lessons 
under way, October is a lovely month. 
We like to take long walks in the woods, 
smell the drying leaves, and watch the 
smoke curl lazily upward. With the 
first frost the world becomes a fairyland 
of colors. 

Let us think of October as a magic 


land wheye we shall visit for thirty-one 
days. There is just one thing that you 
must do, to visit in the magic land of 
October. Every morning when you first 
awaken, you must put on a smile and 
wear it all day. 

Do you know how to make yourself a 
smile that will not disappear when 
Mother asks you to run an errand, or 
when lessons are difficult, or when the 
baby is cross and must be amused? Let 
me tell you how to make a smile that 
will last all day. 

Take the coolness of the early morn- 
ing dew, the brightness of the rising 
sun, the freshness of the gentle breeze, 
the clearness of the new sky; blend them 
all together, and hide them away in 
your heart. Then when you smile they 
will shine out through your eyes and 
coax a smile to the face of every one you 
meet. 

If you wear a smile every day, you 
will find October a magic land where 
every one is happy and where every day 
is a good day. Write and tell us how 
you enjoy your trip through October’s 
magic land. 


Jimmie is an enthusiastic Booster for 
Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Booster Club: I am trying to keep 
the pledge. I have a good lesson in school 
every day, and The Prayer of Faith helps 
me. Sister and I get Wee Wisdom every 
month and surely enjoy reading it. My 
teacher reads the stories in school, and 
every one thinks Wee Wisdom is fine. 
—Jimmie Jones. 
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Thankfulness is just like sunshine. 
Sunshine helps all green things to grow, 
and thankfulness causes our blessings to 
increase. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying very hard to 
keep the pledge. Sometimes I forget, but 
I try to remember. I pray every night and 
thank God for the good that has happened 
during the day. I ask God to bless my 
mother and father and sister and every one 
else. I am trying to learn The Prayer of 
Faith. I enjoy the stories about the Spar- 
tans. They teach me many things.—Mary 
Sharp. 


Billy finds the Bible lessons in Wee 
Wisdom helpful and interesting. 

Dear Secretary: I like Wee Wisdom more 
and more every month, and the Spartans 
too. I already know The Prayer of Faith. 
We do not have Sunday school here at the 
hospital, but I read the Sunday school les- 
sons in Wee Wisdom and like them very 
much.—Billy Nowell. 


Betty Lou is an enthusiastic member. 

Dear Secretary: I received my card of 
membership in the Booster Club, and I have 
tried very hard to do as it says. I learned 
the prayer and have said it every night and 
morning since. 

I am going to send Wee Wisdom to a 
friend, and maybe she will become a 
Booster too. Mother and I have saved 
enough in our Prosperity Bank to pay for 
Wee Wisdom for her.—Betty Lou Mitchell. 


Fear is not a good thought, so Pattie 
cast it from her mind. When we cast 
out fear, courage comes to take its place. 

Dear Booster Club: I like the Booster 
Club very much. I have been trying to keep 
the Booster pledge. When I get my Wee 
Wisdom I always turn to the Boosters’ 
pages first and read the letters. The Boost- 
ers have helped me in 
my school work. We 
have a swimming 
tank in our school, 
and it has a high div- 
ing board. I wanted 
to dive off, but I was 
afraid I couldn’t. I 
remembered the first 
line of The Prayer of 
Faith, “God is my 
help in every need.” 
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Then I dived off, and have not been afraid 
since.—Pattie Kelly. 


Whenever a group of children become 
interested in the Booster Club, we are 
glad to have them organize a local club. 
Doesn’t Mary Alice’s report sound in- 
teresting? 

Dear Secretary: I am a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club at Racine, Wis. 
There are twelve of us, and we have such 
jolly times together! We organized last 
November, and all winter we have been 
meeting at one another’s homes; but these 
mild weather months we are planning to 
get together in parks or along the beach. 
Last Saturday we gathered on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. A devotional and business 
meeting took nearly an hour, after which 
refreshments were served and a hike was 
enjoyed by all. Each of us has a wise- 
monkey pin. We all read and enjoy Wee 
Wisdom, and are training ourselves to speak 
only good words.—Mary Alice Foxwell. 


Three cheers for Thomas! God’s will 
for every one is perfect health. Through 
his faith, Thomas made God’s will mani- 
fest in his body as health and wholeness. 

Dear Secretary: I have used The Prayer 
of Faith for a long time. When I was a 
baby I was sick and never walked without 
a brace until two years ago, when I started 
saying The Prayer of Faith many times a 
day. Now I walk and run, with scarcely a 


limp. Soon I shall not even limp.—Thomas 
Martin. 


We are glad that Edith finds our 
letters helpful. We want them to be 
just as interesting and helpful as a 
meeting would be, if all our Boosters 
could meet together once a month. 

Dear Club: I have been getting along 
very well. I use The 
Prayer of Faith every 
morning and night, 
also when I am in 
trouble. I saw my 
name on the corre- 
spondents’ list and I 
have received a letter 
already. The letters 
I receive from the 
club help me to un- 
derstand how much 
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we need to use good words and how much 
they will help us.—Edith Holden. 


Jean has introduced the Booster Club 
to her friends. We wish the Canadian 
girls much joy and happiness. 

Dear Booster Club: I read the little book- 
let that you sent me, and I found it very in- 
teresting. I am taking it to our C. G. I. T. 
(Canadian Girls in Training) to have it 
read in our group.—Jean Richardson. 


Milo is learning to use his faith and 
prayers for others. 

Dear Booster Club: I appreciate your let- 
ter very much. I have tried to use better 
words in my speech. Your letter has helped 
me quite a bit to use good words and to be 
kind to others. 

A friend of mine fell off a car going fifty 
miles per hour. He skinned up his face 
severely. The doctor said he could not 
get well. I said The Prayer of Faith, and 
my friend got well. I said it for a boy at 
school too.—Milo Dean Hutton. 

We are glad that there are other 
Unity magazines in store for our Wee 
Wisdom readers when they advance in 
years and wisdom. If you are one of 
our older readers and would like a 
sample copy of Youth, our magazine for 
young people, the publishing department 
will be glad to send you one. 

Dear Editor: I do not know what I should 
do without Wee Wisdom. I have taken it 
for seven years. I always ‘sit down and 
read it through as soon as it arrives. Wee 
Wisdom has done more for me than any- 
thing else that I know of. It has wonder- 
ful stories—Margaret Curlett. 


We are always happy to receive your 
letters and to know how you are getting 
along. 


The Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

William J. Crommarty: prayers; Letha 
Jean Curtis: prayers for health and prosper- 
ity for herself and family; Cecil Chinnon: 
help in school work; Sybil Chinnon: prayers 
to control her temper; Neville Chinnon: 
prayers to control his temper; Sylvia Chin- 
non: prayers to control her temper; Mary 
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E. Sharp: prayers to control her temper and 
to love her family more; Barbara L. Dixon: 
prayers for help with her lessons, and to 
control her temper; Phyllis Keister: pros- 
perity for her family, and prayers to con- 
trol her temper; Daniel Nwanuo: prayers 
for health and success, and to overcome an 
undesirable habit; Enid Vanessa Smith: 
help with her Booster pledge, and prayers 
to control her temper; Elizabeth King: 
prayers for peace and harmony in her home. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Violet Murphy (13 years), Illmo, Mo.; 
Eugenia von Ohsen (13 years), Route 2, 
Box 162, Summerville, S. C.; Doris Powers 
(13 years), 607 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, 
S. C.; Joan Tregidga (12 years), 236 To- 
boggan, Walkerville, Mont.; Daszell Wil- 
liams (15 years), 63 Madison Ave., Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; David Cottingham, Swan River, 
Manitoba, Canada; Betty Wright, 232 South 
Union Place, Los Angeles, Calif.; Martha 
Patka (15 years), 2314 Meredith St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Leona Wallace, 624 Hum- 
phreys Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Freddie 
Metzler (11 years), Alice Metzler (9 years), 
Marguerite Metzler, Ivan Metzler, Shoshoni, 
Wyo.; Olive Lamb (15 years), 86 Whalley 
Ave., New Haven, Conn.; Dorothy Zampa, 
1821 Elm St., Alameda, Calif.; Bartimeus 
J. T. Lamptey, Box 250, Accra, Gold Coast, 
West Africa; Daniel Nwamuo, Enyinta, 
Utugugwu Aro, Nigeria, West Africa; Lor- 
rene Crawford, Spencer, Nebr.; Enid Van- 
essa Smith, 47 Queen St., Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, B. W. I.; R. B. T. Kesey, % A. 
E. T. C., Akim Abuakwa, Maasi, Gold Coast, 
West Africa; Dorothy Lefler, 630la Clay- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo.; Clara Mayer, 53-28 205 
St., Rosewood, Bayside, L. I., N. Y.; Betty 
June Chambers, 112 N. Isabel St., Glendale, 
Calif.; La Vanne Johnson, Quamba, Minn.; 
Barbara Standart (11 years), Greenville, 
Calif.; Helen Ayoob (10 years), Greenville, 
Calif.; Iris Tyler (10 years), Route 4, Box 
40, Arkansas City, Kans.; Thomas Ashong 
Mensah, %J. A. Mensah, Box 15, Accra, 
Gold Coast, West Africa; Estelle Meisner 
(11 years), B. St. Boubin Ave., Oroville, 
Calif.; Ninona Elsberry (11 years), Rock 
Lake, N. D.; Bertie Heidt (12 years), 204 
Congress St., Charleston, S. C.; Mildred 
Harding Moore, Box 20, Route 1, Choco- 
winity, N. C.; Jennie Lynn Sager (11 
years), Belmont Hotel, Hugo, Okla. 
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Sending Out Disciples 


LESSON 1, OCTOBER 4, 1931. 


After Jesus Christ went through the 
experience on the cross and was resur- 
rected, He sent word to His disciples to 
meet Him in Galilee. When the eleven 
disciples met Him there, He said to 
them: “Go ye therefore, and make dis- 
ciples of all nations . . . teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
manded you.” 

Our lesson for today, which you will 
find in Acts 16:6-15; Rom. 15:18-21, 
tells the story of a part of the work that 
Paul and Barnabas did in spreading the 
teachings of Christ in Macedonia. 

Paul had a dream or a vision, and in 
that vision he saw a man of Macedonia 
standing. The man said, “Come over 
into Macedonia, and help us.” So Paul 
and Barnabas went to Macedonia to tell 
the people there about the love of God, 
and how to be happy by obeying His 
commands. 


The lesson for us in the story is this: 
Our bodies and our minds may be com- 
pared to vast lands. In one part of the 
land there may be peace, but in another 
part there may be inharmony. The peo- 
ple in the less fortunate part of the 
land call out to the disciples to come 
over and help them. For example, when 
you think of Mother and Father and of 
your own home, your thoughts may be 
happy, loving thoughts, but when you 
think of people outside your own home 
you may think ugly, selfish, unkind 
thoughts. That part of your mind, then, 
is like Macedonia, and you should send 


Paul and Barnabas (your Christlike 
thoughts) out to these people (your un- 
happy thoughts). That is, you should 
think kind, loving, happy thoughts about 
your friends and neighbors. 

The work of your disciple thoughts 
will not be finished until you learn to 
think right at all times. 

The following words will help you: 

I think beautiful thoughts. I speak 
kind words. 


Opening Prison Doors 
LESSON 2, OCTOBER 11, 1931. 


The lesson for today is taken from 
Acts 16:22-34; Phil. 4:4-7. This story 
is a continuation of the story in the les- 
son for last Sunday. Paul and Silas are 
going forward with the work that Paul 
and Barnabas began, teaching the gos- 
pel to all peoples. 

A great multitude of people rose up 
against Paul and Silas. The magistrate 
commanded the men to tear Paul’s and 
Silas’ clothing off and to beat them with 
rods. After this was done they were 
cast into prison. 

About midnight, while Paul and Silas 
were praying and singing, an earth- 
quake came, and their bonds were loos- 
ened and the prison doors were opened. 
Paul and Silas might have fled and es- 
caped the prison, but they stayed, and 
their guard was convinced that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ were true. 

All this has a lesson for us. In the 
lesson for last Sunday we compared our 
minds to the lands to which Paul and 
Barnabas (our good thoughts) took the 
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teachings that Christ had _ given. 

We can carry out the comparison in 
this lesson. Paul and Silas went about 
their work of teaching, but the people 
resented their teaching. Something like 
this occurs in our minds when we have 
been accustomed to thinking sick 
thoughts, unhappy thoughts, or untrue 
thoughts, and true thoughts try to come 
in. 

Let us explain this more clearly with 
an illustration: Suppose that John has 
had trouble with Harry over a baseball 
game. John thinks that Harry is un- 
fair. Then he remembers Harry’s friend- 
ship for him and his thoughtfulness of 
others. 

True thoughts about Harry are try- 
ing to enter John’s mind. He pushes 
them back and struggles to remember 
his anger over the ball game. (This is 
the sort of thing that happened when 
the people beat Paul and Silas and put 
them into prison.) Finally, the truth 
about Harry unlocks the door of John’s 
mind, and he finds happiness in Harry’s 
friendship. 

This is also true of thoughts of ill 
health. 

Let the following statement help you 
to open your mind 
to Truth: 
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foreign lands. You will find the story 
in Acts 17:1, 5-11; I Thess. 2:7-12. 

In the days when Paul was teaching 
the message of Jesus Christ, the only 
means of travel was with horses or 
camels or by boat. News traveled quite 
slowly in those days. However, by the 
time Paul and Silas arrived at Thessa- 
lonica (pronounced Thés-sa-lé-ni’ca) the 
news of their teaching in other parts 
of the country had reached that city. 
The people were greatly disturbed be- 
cause Paul and Silas taught about a new 
king, Jesus Christ. 

The Jews of Thessalonica talked and 
argued among themselves until they be- 
came very bitter and jealous toward 
Paul and Silas. So bitter were the Jews 
that it was necessary for the friends of 
Paul and Silas to take them away from 
the city by night to keep them from be- 
ing injured. The lesson for us in this 
story is that when we fill our minds with 
angry, untrue, unkind, jealous thoughts 
we shut out the loving, true, kind, trust- 
ful thoughts that are asking to come 
into our minds. 

Since it is true that we can think only 
one thought at a time, we can choose our 
thoughts. By keeping watch over our 
minds we can tell 
whether we are 


The Christ mind 
in me teaches me 
the truth about 
myself and others. 
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thoughts. The next time a jealous, an- 
gry thought tries to find a home in your 
mind, shut it out by thinking a trustful, 
happy thought. 

Perhaps the following statement will 
help you: 

Christ guards the door of my mind. 


Working for God 


LESSON 4, OCTOBER 25, 1931. 


In all our Bible lessons this month we 
are studying Paul’s adventures in 
preaching the gospel to people in 
foreign cities. The lesson for this week, 
which you will find in Acts 18:1-11, 
tells the story of his experiences in Cor- 
inth. 

Paul was working for God. When we 
hear some one spoken of as a person 
who is working for God, the first 
thought that comes into our minds is 
that the person is preaching. It is quite 
necessary that some of us should preach 
the gospel, so that all people may know 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, but 
preaching is only one of the many ways 
in which we can work for God. 

Any kindness that you do for an- 
other person you do for God. In talking 
to His disciples of the time when His 
kingdom would be established on earth, 
Jesus said to them: 

“Then shall the King say . . . Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: for I was 
hungry, and ye gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited 
me.” 

These are some of the ways that we 
can work for God. 

Paul was a tentmaker. When he went 
to Corinth to help the people there to 
know God, he did not give up his work. 
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We are told that he lived with Aquila 
and Priscilla, his wife, who also were 
tentmakers. By continuing in his trade 
Paul taught us that honest labor, hon- 
estly performed, is work for God. 

Now that cool fall days are here 
again, we can find many ways of work- 
ing for the Father. The following 
thought will help you to keep His work 
in mind: 

I do all that I do for God. 


©COhe Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this 
prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


‘Bird-on-the- Wing 
(Continued from page 20) 


asked the big chief as he first picked up 
Brave One and handed him to another 
Indian, then gathered Bird-on-the-Wing 
in his own strong arms to carry her 
home. 

“IT was at first,” confessed Bird-on- 
the-Wing, “but tonight I found out that 
the darkness is friendly just like the 
daylight.” 
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HALLOWEEN GREETINGS! 


|’m a jolly Jack-o-Lantern, 
And on Halloween night 
I sit upon the mantel where 
I shine with all my might. 


‘| he guests come dressed in costumes gay, 
Prepared to have great fun. 
At hint of spooks in darkened nooks 
They all pretend to run. 


( ph, Halloween is lots of fun, 
: But let’s be sure to play 
No harmful pranks; let’s celebrate 
The jolly, happy way. 


Well, little friends, Halloween 
will soon be here, and that’s where 
I shine. Now I don’t mean to be brag- 
ging—I’m happy, that’s all, just happy 
because I make little children happy. Think 
of having a Halloween party without a jack-o- 

lantern! Can you imagine such a thing? Without 
my grin welcome everybody what would 
the party’ be? _It’s not hard “to guess. I 
do love but there’s else I 
just adore, and that is @Thanksgiving. You know 
I make people happy at, Thanksgiving too. When 
you eat your pumpkin/¥¢ .pie remember your old 
true friend, Jack-o- 45% Lantern. I shall be 
thankful that I can ial you with something so 
good to eat. Perhaps you too would like to make 
somebody glad this Thanksgiving. How about send- 
ing to one of friends 

a subscription to Wee "Wisdom, starting with the 

November number? This will be a dandy issue 
with a story for Thanksgiving, and full di- 
rections for making a feeding station for 
birds; also a lovely winter garden. This 
is your chance to make some one 


? happy. Mail your order today. aa’, 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


Persimmons Are Ripe 


“Listen, Bige, you can’t get your nose 
into that drinking trough. That’s for 
the chickens. If you want a drink, you 
know where your pan is over by the well 
house.” 

Bige wagged his tail in complete 
agreement, but still followed at his 
master’s heels. It was a crisp Saturday 
morning in October, the first really cool 
morning of the season. David was put- 
ting fresh water into the troughs for 
the chickens, and Bige was going about 
with as important an air as though he 
were helping. He dashed here and there 
until an old hen, which might have 
climbed down the wrong side of the 
roost that morning, decided that he was 
a nuisance. Fluffing up her feathers, 
she flew at him, 
sputtering chicken 
talk, and Bige went 
through the _ gate 
like a streak. David 
was laughing at the 
hen which was still 
clucking, and at the 
sheepish-looking 
Bige when he heard 
a long whistle from 
the lane. It was the 
gang’s signal, and 
David looked up 
quickly. The Spar- 
tans were running 
down to the big gate 


with Red and Coralee in the lead. 

“Hey, David!” Red shouted, “there 
was a frost last night.” 

“T’ll say there was,” David replied. 
“There was a thin layer of ice over the 
water in these troughs.” 

By this time the gang had gathered 
on the well house steps. 

“Can you go?” demanded Coralee. 

“Go where?” asked David in surprise. 

“Persimmoning,” said Andy. 

“They’re ripe after the first frost,” 
explained Chink. 


“We can all go,” said Cousin Bob. 


“And we've got our lunch,” Kegs told 
him. 

David hung the bucket in the well 
house. 


“T’ll ask Mother,” 
he called back as he 
ran toward the 
house. He was back 
inamoment, breath- 
less but happy. 

“I can go,” he 
said, “as soon as I 
feed the chickens. 
Mother is fixing a 
lunch and she has 
some cup cakes for 
us to take.” 

“Your mother al- 
ways has something 
good,” said Kegs, 
approvingly. “TI’ll 


— 
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help you to feed the 
chickens.” 

“So will I,” added 
Red. 

“Let’s all help, and 
it will be done in a 
jiffy,” suggested 
Cousin Bob picking up a pail. 

The Spartans made short work of 
feeding the chickens and were soon on 
their way across the cornfield with a 
market basket. They all knew without 
asking that they were going to the 
wooded hillside across the creek. It was 
the best place in the neighborhood to 
find persimmons. 

“They'll be just right, now,” said 
David. 

“How I love persimmons! I can just 
taste them, can’t you?” Kegs smacked 
his lips. 

“T remember the first one I ever ate,” 
said Coralee. 

“So do I,” laughed Red. “My father 
gave it to me, and I thought that it was 
bad because it was so black and wrin- 
kled.” 

“Here we are!” exclaimed Chink. 
“And boy, look at them!” 

“The ground is covered with ripe 
ones. Bring that basket over here,” 
called David, as he dropped to his knees. 

“I’m going to eat some first.” Kegs 
picked a dark, withered one from be- 
neath a tree. “Just like sugar,” he an- 
nounced, popping another into his 
mouth. 

“Let’s take a few home,’ protested 
Red. 

“Well, you’re talking 
with your mouth full,” 
laughed Kegs. 

“Listen!” said Cora- 
lee. “That squirrel up in 
the tree is surely calling 
us names.” 

Suddenly a dense black 
cloud arose from the 
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branches of a tree far- 
ther up the hill. 

“Caw! caw! caw!” 
screamed a bevy of 
crows as they flew 
away. 

“They’re calling us 
thieves too,”’ said David. 

“We'll leave them plenty. There are 
enough here for all of us,” said Coralee. 

“No wonder they’re worried,” Red 
said. “They’re watching Kegs eat 
them.” 

“That squirrel is looking straight at 
you,” returned Kegs. 

When the basket was filled, the gang 
spread their lunch on a smooth rock and 
sat down to eat. There was no talking 
for a few moments, because every 
Spartan had his mouth full. At last 
Kegs looked up with a mournful sigh. 

“Something must be wrong with me,” 
he said anxiously. “I can’t eat this 
other cup cake.” His round face had 
so sad an expression that the gang 
roared. 

“The only thing the matter with you 
is that your stomach won’t hold 
enough,” said Chink. 

“You filled it as full as you could with 
persimmons before we ever started to 
eat lunch,” David told him. 

“You’re a glutton,” said Red in dis- 
gust. 

“IT am not—I’m an American,” said 
Kegs, indignantly. 

“Red means you’re a pig,” explained 
Cousin Bob. 

“Oh, is that all?” Kegs 
was relieved. “Well, he’s 
a bigger pig than I am.” 

“I’m not so full that I 
can’t eat that cup cake,” 
answered Red. “Hand it 
over.” 

“That proves’ that 
you’re a big pig,” said 
Kegs, but he reluctantly 
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passed the cup 
cake to Red. 

The Spartans 
played wood tag 
among the trees and 
watched the after- 
noon sun filtering 
through the red and 
gold leaves. Just be- 
fore they started 
for home, Kegs filled 
his pockets with 
persimmons. 

“What are you 
gathering those 
green ones for?” 
Chink asked him. 

“They'll ripen if 
I spread them in the 
sun,” explained Kegs to the gang. 

“But we have plenty for all of us in 
the basket,” said Coralee. 

“I want Mother to have some,” said 
Kegs. “I’m putting green ones in this 
right-hand pants pocket and ripe ones 
in the other. I’m going to eat the ripe 
ones on the way home.” 

“It’s not a bad idea to stick a few ripe 
ones in your pocket to eat on the way,” 
said Red, and he stooped and filled his 
hip pockets with the fruit. 

“Let’s run a race to the creek,” sug- 
gested David. 

“Too many persimmons,” objected 
Andy. 

“T’ll help carry them,” said Coralee. 

“T mean inside,” explained Andy. 

“T’ll race you, David,” offered Red. 
“I’m not too full of persimmons.” 

“Ready ! Set! Go!” called Cousin Bob, 
and David and Red raced down the hill- 
side. Red was ahead, 
but just before he 
reached the creek he 
slipped on a loose rock 
and sat down hard. 

“Are you hurt?” 
asked Coralee, as the 
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gang rushed up to 
him. Red got sol- 
emnly to his feet 
and felt carefully 
behind him. 

“Did you hurt 
your back?” Chink 
asked him. 

“No.” Red shook 
his head and reached 
slowly into his hip 
pocket. “Oh, those 
ripe persimmons,” 
he groaned. 

Kegs laughed. 
“Never with 
ripe persimmons in 
your pocket,” he ad- 
vised Red. “They 
are too messy when you fall on them.” 

They crossed the bridge, Kegs gig- 
gling at every step. 

“Guess I’ll eat another persimmon 
now,” he said, grinning at Red as he 
reached into his pocket. He was still 
grinning when he put the fruit into his 
mouth, but the grin quite suddenly 
changed to a pucker. “O-oh!” he said, 
twisting his face into a grimace. It was 
Red’s turn to laugh. 

“He took it from the wrong pocket,” 
he shouted in glee. “He got a green 
one.” 

The rest of the way home Kegs said 
nothing. His mouth was too puckered 
for comfortable speech. As they passed 
Keg’s house he turned in. 

“Aren’t you coming over to the Roost 
to divide the persimmons?’ asked 
David. 

Kegs shook his head. “I don’t want 
any more,” he man- 
aged to say sourly. 

“We'll save some for 
you,” promised Cora- 
lee. 

“So long,” called 
Chink, but Kegs only 
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answered with a wave of his hand. 
“If you can’t talk, whistle,” called 

Red, and then ducked the ripe persim- 

mon that Kegs threw in his direction. 


The Stamp Club, Limited 


(Continued from page 10) 


think of some good plan?” suggested 
Tom. 

“Plan nothing! It won’t do any good 
to plan. We need the five dollars, but 
how are we going to get it? That’s the 
question!’ 

“I know,” advised Henry. ‘Why not 
levy an assessment on each member of 
the club? Let’s see, that would be only 
about sixty-three cents apiece. Each 
one of us could save that much out of 
his allowance next week if he had to. 
Then we could have that stamp as club 
property.” 

“That’s not a bad idea; is it, Tom?” 
asked Ned. 

“That suits me. Let’s take it up with 
the fellows at the next regular meeting. 
We can put it toa vote. They’ll all vote 
to do it probably, for I think none of us 
could raise the five dollars alone. We 
can make that stamp an exhibition 
stamp. There isn’t another boys’ stamp 
club in town with a stamp that can com- 
pare with that one.” 

“That'll be fine. The next regular 
meeting is Monday night, a week from 
tonight. We'll bring it up then. That 
was a bright idea, Henry,” said Ned. 

A quiet little boy arose from the floor 
of his playroom and went slowly up the 
stairs. Jimmie had an idea. If he 
could just buy that stamp of Bill Wall’s, 
maybe he could get into the Stamp Club 
after all. 

That night Jimmie’s sleep was filled 
with dreams of Ned, The Trio, rare 
stamps, and Bill Wall. 


(To be continued) 
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Suggestions for Your 
Halloween Party 


(Continued from page 17) 


and one for the bottom. The. sides of 
the boat should be slashed about an 
inch, then bent. Use gummed tape to 
fasten the ends of the boat together. 
Fasten the sides to the bottom by stick- 
ing the tabs on with the gummed tape. 
A mast is a slender stick, held in place 
by wire. It may fly an orange paper 
flag adorned with a cat head seal. The 
pea-green boat will hold a cargo of fa- 
vors, an orange ribbon running from 
each favor to a guest’s plate. A card- 
board cat and owl, as captain and first 
officer, may man the boat. 

Owls’ nests would be suitable refresh- 
ments. These are chocolate cup cakes 
hollowed out and filled with vanilla ice 
cream. Hard candies in little pea-green 
boats made of cardboard, and fruit 
punch complete the party menu. 


If You Smile 


By FRANCES MCKENNA 


Burdens grow lighter, 
The sun shines brighter, 
If you smile! 


The skies are more blue 
Friends seem more true, 
If you smile! 


Smiling isn’t trouble, 
_ But happiness will double 
If you smile! 
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1. Jol - ly 
2. Mer- ry 


Grin-ning ev - ’ry - where, 
Flit from door to door, 


lan - terns 
gob - lins 


jack-o - 
lit - tle 


Dusk-y bats and pus - sy - cats Dodg-ing here and there. Heigh 
Gyp-sy maid in mas-quer-ade Tells her for - tunes o’er. 
REFRAIN 
ho! for Hal - low - een, Heigh - ho! heigh - ho! Heigh- 
| 
ie) 
ho for Hal -low- een; Mys-t’ry’s in the air. 
is - ’ry - where.) 
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Acorn’s Clothes 


By DRUSILLA F. CooK 


Baby Acorn once said to his 
mother, Mrs. Oak, ‘‘I wish I had 
some pretty clothes like yours. I 
haven’t anything but this little old 
brown cap, and it 
fits so tightly that 
T can’t take it off.”’ 

“Well, if you 
will go to sleep and 
sleep a long, long 
time, you may 
have some new 


“I wish I had clothes when you 
some pretty >> hi 
clothes.” awake, la 


mother said. 

So little Acorn cuddled closely 
down in the earth and, as Wind 
threw over him a beautiful quilt 
made from pieces of his mother’s 
and their neighbors’ dresses, she 
sang a little lullaby: 


‘*Little boy, Acorn, into bed creep; 

Allnature loves you, 

Keeps watch o’er 
your sleep. 


Now I shall cover 
you, soft, deep, 
and warm. 

Now youare hidden, 

Safe from all harm. 


Some day you'll 
awaken, dear 
little boy, 

Dressed just like 
Mother. 

Oh, won’t that be 


joy!’ 


Before Wind had finished her 
song, Rain came, gave Acorn a 
drink, patted him, and tucked him 
in more closely for his long sleep. 

After that, Snow 
sometimes came to 
kiss him softly and 
to throw her own 
downy, white robes 
over him; _ but 
jolly old Sunshine 
laughed and took 
them off. He said, 
can melt that = 
girl, Snow, with 
my smile; she always runs away.”’ 
Then, before leaving, he would 
reach way down into the bed and 
warm it with the heat that he al- 
ways ¢carries with him. 


Little Acorn slept so long and so 
soundly that his mother began to 
think he never 
would awake; but 
one warm spring 
day when the skies 
were blue and the 
robins had begun to 
hop about, he peeped 
out from under the 
covers. His little 
cap had fallen off 
and lay beside him. 

He found that he 
had grown little feet 
that stuck down 
into the ground, and 
arms and_ hands 
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above the ground, which he waved 
merrily up at his mother. You 
should have seen old Sunshine 
laugh as he lovingly touched the 
tiny green suit that the little fel- 
low wore. Mrs. Oak, who looked 
very proud and happy, was 
wearing a beautiful new green 
dress instead of the red one that 
she had worn when little Acorn 
had gone to sleep. 

After that Sunshine came to 
see him almost every day, and 
never left except at night or when 
Rain wished to make a visit. He 
chuckled and said it was no fun 
visiting on wash day. Acorn loved 
them both and was glad to have 
Rain wash his clothes. He kept 
thinking about the red dress that 
his mother had worn, and one 
day he asked her if he might have a 
red suit sometime. 

**Uncle Jack Frost always visits 
us in the autumn,” she said, ‘‘and 
brings some red clothing to each 
member of our family, and to some 
of our cousins he brings brown 
suits and dresses. So I know it will 
be only a little while until you will 
have some red clothes.”’ 

Sure enough, one morning when 
the weather had grown quite chilly, 
Acorn looked up to find his mother 
bending over him in a lovely red 
frock. Looking eagerly down, he 
saw that he, too, was dressed in red. 

‘‘My! the fun and excitement! 
Wind made all the trees clap their 
hands because little Acorn at last 
had his red suit. His old friend, 
Sunshine, beamed upon him and 
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Uncle Jack Frost has never failed to come. 


said, ‘‘Boy, I’m only sorry that I 
couldn’t have given it to you my- 
self.’’ 

In the years that have followed, 
Uncle Jack Frost has never failed 
to come in the autumn, and Acorn 
has always made him very welcome. 
And although he is now a good-sized 
tree, he is still very proud of his 
autumn suit. 


Table Blessing 


We thank thee, Father, 
That thy joy 

This day makes glad 
Each girl and boy. 
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ALPHABET 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 


The B and the U and the two 
N’s and the Y had gone hip- 


Only the B came out again. 


pety-hop down a little rabbit 
hole in the river bank, but only 
the B came out again. The 
other letters lost their way and 
went out by other holes. At 
last when the B got tired of 
waiting for them, he looked 
around and saw two E’s in a 
sKEd near-by. 

‘*Well, well!’’ said the B. 
‘*Come over here, you two 
and join me, and we will go to 
work.”’ 


right,’’ said the K’s, 
and over they went. Then there 
were a B and two Wi’s. 

‘*Buzz, buzz, 
said the B. 

‘*Hum, hum, hum-mm-mm- 
mm!’’ said the two Hi’s. 

‘*T know where there are fine 
flowers,’’ said the B. 

‘“Where?”’ asked the H’s. 

‘*In the king’s garden,”’ said 
the B. ‘‘Let’s go there!”’ 

So off they went, buzzing 
and humming, and humming 
and buzzing, to the king’s gar- 
den. When they got there, 
they had a merry time in the 
sunshine among the flowers, 
and soon they came to a row of 


“Hum! Those are hives.” 
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funny little houses among the paper and write the three let- 
Howers. ters down. The next time you 

‘“‘“Hum!’’ said 
the B. ‘‘Those are 
hives. ”’ 

‘* Buzz-zz-22!”’ 
said an ‘‘So 
they are. There’s 
honey in them too, 
I think, and I like 
honey.’’ And he 
popped into one of 
the hivEs—there . 
he is, right near = 
this end—and then 


the B and the other E stopped hear a humming and a buzz- 
buzzing. ing, see if you can remember 


Now get your pencil and towrite BEE. 


“God Is My Help in Every Need” 


FE VERY Wee Wisdom reader knows The 
~ Prayer of Faith. We want you not only 
to know it, but to use it every day. When you 
say: “God is my help in every need,” you are 
claiming that God will take care of you every 
time that you need His help. 


| Many children write us telling how they 
have used The Prayer of Faith, and have had 
their prayers answered. To help you to re- 
member always to use this prayer, we have 
had it made into a motto to be hung on the 
wall where you can see it every day. 


4 LK This motto is done in beautiful colors, and 
OXON has an attractive frame. The price is $1.50. 
QR) Send your order today, and let us mail you 
= SA The Prayer of Faith motto. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Che English in Virginia 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


COPYRIGHT 1931 


English claims to territory in Amer- 
ica were based on the voyages of John 
and Sebastian Cabot in 1498, but Eng- 
land did not try to plant colonies in the 
new world for nearly 100 years after 
that date. At that time a party of 108 
people landed at 
Roanoke Island, 
off the coast of 
North Carolina, 
where they made 
their homes. On 
August 18, 1587, 


Virginia Dare was born, the first child 
of English parentage to be born on the 
soil of what is now the United States. 
Roanoke Island was later given up, and 
the first permanent English town was 
built at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. 

Captain John Smith, who was in com- 
mand of the English colonists, made 
friends with the Indians. At one time 
Pocahontas, the little daughter of a 
powerful Indian chief, saved Captain 
Smith’s life. When she grew up she 
married an Englishman, John Rolf, and 
went to England. 

Most of the men who came to James- 
town were rich gentlemen. They were 
not used to working. Captain Smith 
told them that if they did not work they 
could not eat, so they learned to plant 
and to cultivate Indian corn, which they 
plowed with large forked. sticks. They 
also chopped down trees, which were 
used to build their houses and for fuel. 

As soon as the people learned to man- 
age things for themselves Captain Smith 
left the colony and made many voyages 
along the northern shore, naming the 
country he explored “New England.” 
He wrote books and made maps of both 
New England and Virginia. 

Other towns were built; and, in the 
year before the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh Rock, government “by the people 
and for the people” in the United States 
was started when the House of Bur- 
gesses met to make laws for the eleven 
communities in Virginia. 

This great territory is now divided 
into many states. Part of it is still Vir- 
ginia, the state that we call the Mother 
of Presidents because eight presidents 
were born within its borders. 
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FOLD THE TWO PIECES OF THE CRADLE ON DOTTED 
LINES. CUT ON HEAVY LINES, AND INSERT THE ROCKERS)? 
AT THE ENDS PASTE PLAIN COLORED 


PAPER ON THE PRINTED SIDE BEFORE 
CUTTING 
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PAGE CUT ALONG. THIS LINE 


TO REMOVE 


SI 
PASTE GENTLEMAN Nj 3 
TOGETHER TO WAIST- NS 
LLINE. HE CAN NOW PLOW 
OR CUT DOWN TREES. 


PASTE THE FOLDED 
“HINGES” TOGETHER 
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Nuts to Guess 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


“T’m a nut that’s smaller than a mouse, 
Yet I hold within me part of a house.” 


Another says, “Let me explain. 
A very large country I contain.” 


“Though I’m a nut, the most of me 
Is a beverage,”’ says number three. 


“A strip of land along the shore 
Is found in me,” says number four. 


“Though I am small, yet I infold 
A strong box pirates used for gold.” 


“You cannot speak of me without 
A girl’s name being round about.” 


“I’m a nut, growing underground. 
In me a vegetable is found.” 


“T am not good and sweet inside, 
But I hold a grain used far and wide.” 


Beheadings 
By Etta KENT 


Behead a word meaning to teach 
goodness and leave a word meaning to 
grasp. Behead this and leave a word 
meaning every one of a number. 

Behead a word meaning to yell and 
leave a word meaning butter fat. Be- 
head this word and leave a word mean- 
ing a bundle of paper. 

Behead a big fish and leave to listen. 
Behead to listen and leave something 
the Israelites brought through the wil- 
derness. 


Vegetable Squares 
By E. MENDES 


Each dot stands for a letter. When 


all the letters are filled in, the first col- 
umn in each square will spell the name 
of a vegetable. 
1. . . . A vegetable 
. Comfort 
. A continent 
. Close by 


bo 


. A vegetable 

. Otherwise 

. To discover 

. Useful for locks 


3. . . A vegetable 
. A prayerful comment 
. A metal 
. Finishes 
—@ 
Cross Word Enigma 


By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


My first is in future, but not in now, 

My second is in cattle, but not in cow, 

My third is in story, but not in tale, 

My fourth is in hammer, but not in nail, 

My fifth is in idle, but not in work, 

My sixth is in salesman, but not in clerk, 

My seventh is in water, but not in well, 

My whole always has lovely flowers to 
sell. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S MUSICAL 
PUZZLE: 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 
The mouse ran down, 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 
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A Page of Lnterest 
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Knowingly or unknowingly, you 
are daily making the conditions 
of your life by your thoughts. 
Your life is made joyful or 
wretched, healthy or sick, rich or 
poor, by the way that you think. 
Unity magazine will stimulate 
your thoughts, helping you to 
direct them so as to establish the 
conditions that you desire. It 
will bring you a constructive 
teaching, which, if faithfully ap- 
plied, will help you to exercise 
your thoughts in a way that will 
promote your highest good. 
Charles Fillmore and other out- 
standing teachers of the day are 
contributors to this magazine. 
Unity magazine is published once 
a month. 


Some one has said that what we 
need in our modern economic 
world is a Christian philosophy 
of daily living. This is just the 
teaching that you will find in 
Unity Daily Word, a Christian 
philosophy to be put into prac- 
tice day by day in all the little 
experiences that make up life. 
Unity Daily Word is directing 
its readers to meditate upon the 
deeper things of life, so that 
they may attain a sense of peace, 
joy, and satisfaction. Published 
once a month, it brings an in- 
spiring lesson for every day. 
Outstanding articles and poems 
add to the value and interest of 
Unity Daily Word. 


price f ¢ Ch t/7 


Any business, to be truly suc- 
cessful, must be supported by 
something more substantial than 
the mere desire to make money. 
It must be built upon the spirit 
of service to mankind. Chris- 
tian Business magazine will help 
you to put into your work the 
element that makes for success. 
It teaches the application of 
practical Christianity to business 
affairs, and shows how it has 
been successfully made. 


Many busy persons find Weekly 
Unity just the periodical for 
their needs, because its articles 
are compact and brief. It brings 
them help, because it tells how 
others have met and worked out 
problems similar to their own. 
It shows in a practical way how 
to bring about harmony in health 
and finances. Weekly Unity has 
a vital message for you. 


Me, 


Every member of the family 
will find something of interest 
in Youth magazine. There are 
stories, verses, and articles that 
will delight you, besides bringing 
you a valuable Truth teaching to 
help you meet and master your 
problems. The various depart- 
ments in Youth are additional 
sources of entertainment. Youth 
is published every month. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Golden thoughts 

For golden days— 
T will think 

Of love and praise. 


Golden words 
Will dance today 
| Like bright leaves 


Along my way. 


Golden dreams, 
A carpet light, 
Love will spread 
Across the night. 
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